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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Datry Propucts 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. The committee is meeting for the purpose of giv- 
ing consideration to the bill H. R. 11375, and will hear from Mr. 
Lennartson at this time. 

Will you give your full name and title, please, sir? 


STATEMENTS OF ROY W. LENNARTSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR FOR MARKETING SERVICES, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL AS- 
SISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR; MARTIN D. GARBER, 


DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION; AND HOWARD P. 


DAVIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Lennartrson. My name is Roy W. Lennartson. I am Deputy 
Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have with me Mr. Martin Garber, Director 
of our Food Distribution Division, and his deputy, Mr. Howard 
Davis, who are directly responsible for the national school lunch 
program, as well as the school milk program. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do you care to have them sit at the table with 
you? 

Mr. Lennartson. It isn’t necessary. If there are any questions, 
I will direct them to them. 

Mr. Jounson. At this point, I wanted, if there is no objection, to 
have the letter from the Department of Agriculture to Mr. Cooley on 
the particular legislation inserted in the record. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Has there been a report? 

Mr. Lennartrson. There has. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The bill and report will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The data referred to follow:) 
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(H, R, 11375, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to further extend the Special School Milk 
Program to certain institutions for the care and training of children 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last sentence of section 201 (c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as follows: ‘‘For the 
period beginning September 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1955, not to exceed 
$50,000,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, not to exceed $60,000,000, 
and for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1956, and 
ending June 30, 1958, not to exceed $75,000,000, of the funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall be used to increase the consumption of fluid milk by 
children in (1) nonprofit schools of high-school grade and under; and in (2) 
nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, summer camps, 
and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to the care and training of children.’ 


Unrtep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. Haroup D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculiure, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear ConGressMAN Coo.ryr: This is in response to your letter of May 23 re- 
questing this Department’s views on H. R. 11375, a bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, to further extend the special school milk program to 
certain institutions for the care and training of children, 

The special school milk program which is provided under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, was extended for an additional 2 years by Public Law 465, 
approved April 2, 1956. Public Law 465 also extended the special school milk 
program to “such nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, 
summer camps, and similar nonprofit institutions as are devoted to the care and 
training of underprivileged children on a public welfare or charitable basis.” 
H. R. 11375 would provide that these listed types of institutions be nonprofit; it 
does not require that they be devoted to underprivileged children, 

This Department does not object to the enactment of H. R. 11375, but desires 
to call attention to administrative problems involved. 

Under the existing provisions of law, eligibility must be limited to institutions 
and programs (or specific units of a program) whose whole or chief purpose is the 
care and training of economically underprivileged children. Therefore, such pro- 
grams as, for example, a Boy Scout or 4-H summer camp or a boys’ club, are not 
eligible for participation under the special school milk program unless it can be 
demonstrated that almost all of the children served by the particular camp or club 
are economically underprivileged. 

Since under Public Law 465 Congress has expressed its wish to extend the special 
school milk program to outlets other than schools, there would be merit in estab- 
lishing eligibility standards that would permit the extended program to have a 
greater impact upon the market for fluid milk than is possible under the existing 
provisions of this law. 

Such an expansion, however, will pose additional administrative problems to 
insure that the special school milk program operates further to increase milk 
consumption. Because the majority of the child-care institutions that would be 
made eligible under H. R. 11375 will have a history of milk service to children, 
the system of reimbursement would necessarily have to be directed toward assist- 
ing in the service of additional milk rather than merely subsidizing the cost of 
the regular milk service. We wish to point out, however, that even if H. R. 11375 
were to be immediately enacted, it would be too late for this Department and the 
State agencies fully to gear up to such an expansion in time for this summer’s 
camping program, which will be starting by mid-June. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. Peterson, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Lennartson, it is nice to have you with us 


again. 
Mr. Lennartson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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We welcome this opportunity to discuss with the Dairy Subecom- 
mittee the provisions of H. R. 11375 as they would relate to the present 
operation of the special school milk program for children. As you 
know, Public Law 465, passed at this session of Congress, authorized 
the continuation of the school milk program and its extension to cer- 
tain child-care institutions serving underprivileged children. 

As background, I believe the committee will be interested in a brief 
report on the progress of the school milk program which is now com- 
pleting its second year of operation. 

The school milk program was inaugurated in September 1954, when 
schools were already in session. By ‘the following spring, some 41,000 
schools had entered the program. At the beginning of the current 
schooi year this number had increased to over 50,000. 

More and more schools have come into the program during the year. 
In March the total exceeded 62,000. By that date over 1 billion half 
pints of milk had been consumed under the program and the total for 
the year is expected to reach nearly 1.4 billion. 

This amount is in addition to about 1.6 billion half pints of milk 
consumed in lunches served under the national school lunch program. 
These 2 programs together will likely account for a consumption of 
about 1.5 billion pounds of milk this year—about 3 percent of total 
annual fluid consumption in this country. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Aperneray. You certainly may. 

Mr. AnpresEeN. Do you have any estimate as to the number of 
children that are getting the benefit ‘of this program? 

Mr. Lennarston. | am going to answer that partially. There are 
approximately 11 million children in the national school lunch pro- 
gram, the regular school lunch program itself. 

Mr. Davis, do you have any estimate as to the number of children 
beyond that that might be involved in the special school milk program? 

Mr. Anpresen. That is about one-third of the school children in 
this country. 

Mr. Lennarston. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, some of these 11 million children are also 
getting additional milk under the school milk program, so we cannot 
count them twice. It is a little difficult to get an actual head count, 
but our best estimates are that there are around 15 to 16 million 
children in total that are receiving extra milk as a result of the special 
school milk program, somewhere under half of the school children. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Would the $75 million appropriated for this pur- 

ose in the present session of Congress go far enough to take care of at 
lead another 10 or 15 million school children? 

Mr. Davis. In this current fiscal year ending June 30, we estimate 
we will spend almost $50 million, and that next year we will get an 
additional increase. It is hard to say how many children will be 
involved in that increase at this point. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Are you operating under the $50 million appropri- 
ation, and the $75 million goes into operation on July 1? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. We are operating essentially on 
$60 million during this current year, in view of the additional $10 
million that was offered. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. However, your expenditures will not be in excess 
of $50 million? 
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Mr. Lennarrson. They may be slightly in excess of $50 million. 
Actually, we have more money out there than $50 million, but some of 
that will come back after they have closed their books. It will be 
slightly in excess of $50 million. 

You asked would $75 million be enough to handle an additional 10 
or 11 million children. I would question that, if it broadened that 
widely in this coming year. 

Mr. Jounson. It would take you up until next January until Con- 
gress meets again? 

Mr. Lennartson. Very definitely. We frankly estimate the $75 
million will be ern Tt for what increase we are anticipating during 
the coming school yea 

The special milk cari which is provided under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, was extended for an additional 2 years by 
Public Law 465, approved April 2, 1956. Public Law 465 also ex- 
tended the special school milk program to 
such nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institutions as are devoted to the care and training 
of underprivileged children on a public welfare or charitable basis. 

H. R. 11375 would provide that these listed types of institutions 
be nonprofit; it does not require that they be devoted to under- 
privileged children. 

Under the existing provisions of law, eligibility must be limited to 
institutions and programs—or specific units of a program—whose 
whole or chief purpose is the care and training of economically under- 
privileged children. 

Therefore, such programs as, for example, a Boy Scout or 4-H 
summer camp or a boys’ club, are not eligible for participation under 
the special school milk program unless it can be demonstrated that 
almost all of the children served by the p: mticular camp or club are 
economically underprivileged. 

Mr. Jounson. Would not this be a good point to include the letter 
that the Department sent. out to the Boy Scouts of America? 

Mr. Lennartson. I am going to comment on the letter, Mr. 
Congressman, right here. 

As stated in our recent report to the chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee on this bill, the Department does not object to the 
enactment of H. R. 11375. Since under Public Law 465 Congress has 
acted to extend the special school milk program to outlets other than 
schools, there would be merit in establishing eligibility standards 
that would permit the extended program to have a greater impact 
upon the market for fluid milk than is possible under the existing 
provisions of this law. 

Such an expansion, however, will pose additional administrative 
problems to insure that the special school milk program operates 
further to increase milk consumption. Because the majority of the 
child-care institutions that would be made eligible under H. R. 11375 
will have a history of milk service to children, the system of reimburse- 
ment would necessarily have to be directed toward assisting in the 
service of additional milk, rather than merely subsidizing the cost of 
the regular milk service. 

Moreover, even if H. R. 11375 were to be immediately enacted, it 
would be too late for this Department and the State agencies fully to 
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cvear up to such an expansion in time for this summer’s camping pro- 
gram, which will be starting by mid-June. 

There is a further point that I should like to bring to the attent‘on 
of the committee. In programs of this nature, such as the school-lunch 
and school-milk programs, we have found that the most effective 
method of administration has been through the agencies of State 
governments. 

At the time of the passage of Public Law 465 by the House, the 
Department recommended, and the subsequent debate so indicated, 
that Congress express its intent that the administration of the milk 
program in child-care institutions be handled, insofar as possible, 
through State agencies. 

In the event, therefore, that H. R. 11375 receives favorable con- 
sideration from this committee, it would be our policy to operate the 
program through State agencies. In view of the importance of State 
partic ipation, we sincerely hope that any action by the Congress on 
H. R. 11375 will fully support this De ‘partment policy. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. If there are any 
questions, we would be most happy to respond to them. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. I recognize your difficulties in administering a 
program of this kind and, “of course, for one, I don’t want to disturb 
existing channels of trade in supplying the customer milk to these 
camps. 

Do you have any program at all that is administered directly out 
of Washington with reference to milk? 

Mr. LENNARTSON. With respect to this special school milk program, 
Mr. Andresen, there are some States which do not have authority to 
handle either the school lunch or the special school milk program in 
private schools. 

We handle that directly through our regional offices. We have 5 
regional offices under the Food Distribution Division and in a number 
of States we are required to handle those 2 programs, the school lunch 
and the special milk, directly with those private schools from those 
offices. 

However, they are naturally a minority of all schools. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. I| have a case of a nursery school where there are a 
few underprivileged children, but a majority of them are able to acquire 
their Diailee milk. 

Your ‘Chicago office turned this down because they said it would be 
difficult to pic ‘k out the unde rprivileged and leave the other ones go, 
so this nursery school is not getting milk. 

Would this bill in any manner correct that situation? 

Mr. Lennarrson. It would correct it immediately. 

Mr. ANpREsEN. So that all of them could receive milk? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. However, you state that it would be the policy of 
the Department—and I am inclined to agree with you—that you would 
administer such a matter so that it would not disturb existing channels 
of milk distribution from commercial sources. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. We would like to continue 
administering this extended program through the State educational 
agencies the way we are now administering it, say, in the State of 
Minnesota; in fact, in all States. 


79929—56——2 
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Mr. ANpr»SEN. So that any milk that would be supplied would be 
in addition to the regular milk purchased from commercial channels? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. The subsidy is aimed at in- 
creasing consumption. I might comment there. 

I think that there is probably a misunderstanding on the part of a lot 
of the summer camps. I am fearful that they feel we are going to 
subsidize the full cost of all milk that is being consumed. We will just 
have to educate them otherwise. 

I am fearful that that is quite rampant through the land, that they 
think this is the type of program which is going to subsidize all the milk 
they consume, and, of course, it isnot. This is directed at increasing— 
at serving milk at other times of the day and so forth, because many of 
these camps already serve milk three times a day. 

Our objective is to serve it an additional time; or if they only serve 
it once a day, to have them provide us with a plan indicating that under 
this program they will serve probably twice, or 3 times a day, or 4 
times a day. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. How would you administer a program of this kind 
where, we will say, a group of boys go to a camp for 1 week and that 
is the end of their camping season? Would you just supply for 1 
week there, or would that be possible? 

Mr. Lennartson. You would supply for that week, but generally 
these camps are of a continuing nature. They revolve from week to 
week. There may be a group coming in this week, but there will 
likewise be a group coming in next week and the following weeks, so 
it is a rather continuous type of operation once the summer camp is 
established. 

Mr. Aperneruy. What sort of camp are you talking about? 

Mr. Lennartson. Take a boys’ club type, such as the type we 
have around the District along the bay here. They are a continuous 
type of thing, but they may have 4 or 5 different lots of boys going 
through that camp during the summer. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t that a point right there, that if the language is 
left as it is, when each group of children came in maybe there would 
be an underprivileged group 1 week and you could furnish milk then, 
and the next week there wouldn’t be, and it just leads to confusion the 
way the legislation is now? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. The present legislation won’t 
touch upon very many camps or child welfare centers throughout the 
country. 

We are astounded how few there are when we get the reports in 
from the States. 

Mr. Jonnson, I think the point you brought out, that the general 
opinion of the public was that the Government is going to subsidize 
the milk to all summer camps, was probably from newspaper publicity 
that was given out right after the legislation was passed. 

Mr. Lunnartson. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. When I first became acquainted with the program 
it was on a different problem. I had a surplus problem where surplus 
foods were going to 4-H groups and there was some confusion and, in 
digging into that, I found out about this situation. 

With the words that are in the present law that read: 
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and institutions as are devoted to the care and training of underprivileged children 
on a public welfare or charitable basis— 


it is those words— 
underprivileged children on a public welfare or charitable basis— 


that are causing all the confusion. 

Mr. Abrernetuy. Mr. Lennartson, would you tell me again what 
the administrative problems would be in administering this particular 
phase of the program if it should become law? 

Mr. Lennarrson. The principal one would be our ability to get 
the State educational agency in on it. If we were required or are 
required to administer this program with this multitude of summer 
camps scattered throughout the United States from the Federal basis, 
in other words, from our five regional offices, the cost is going to be 
tremendous. 

It is not only the initial development, approval of the plans, and 
so forth, but then there are subsequent audits and checks and so forth. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Is it your opinion that this would more or less 
act as a penalty in view of the cost against those presently authorized 
to receive the benefits of the program? 

Mr. Lennarrson. I don’t quite follow you. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You say the administrative cost would be exceed- 
ingly high. 

Mr. Lennartson. If we have to do it as « Federal agency. 

Mr. Anernerny. All right. Then do you conclude that should 
this become law and these costs incurred, that that would result in 
penalizing others in the program in that it would take some of the 
funds away from the other organizations? 

Mr. Lennarrson. No, no. These are administrative funds that 
are made available from direct CCC appropriations so there wouldn’t 
by any direct impact on the program funds, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apernerny. However, on the other hand as I understand 
the report, you don’t oppose it. I don’t know exactly where the 
Department stands. 

Mr. LenNartTsoN. We don’t oppose it. We are merely raising the 
question here that it is going to be highly necessary to get State 
agencies in there, the educational agencies or welfare or others, who 
can handle this multitude of details, the clearance, the approval of 
these camps down at the State level, just like we do on the school 
lunch and the special milk program. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. That is what I say. Don’t you have that now? 

Mr. Lennartson. We do. 

Mr. Anerneray. Then the burden of setting up the program under 
your rules and regulations actually falls upon the people within the 
State right now. 

Mr. LeENNARTSON. We would be hopeful that we could handle it that 
way. Incidentally, most of the States, I believe, Mr. Davis, are 
expressing a willingness to handle it. Some States actually have laws 
prohibiting them from handling anything else but the public school 
system. 

There may be some States where we will have to handle it direct, 
unless the governor can designate some other individual agency. 

What we are seeking here is an expression of interest on the part of 
the Legislature here to aid us with the States in having them come 
along on the administrative end of it. 
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Mr. Iuarap. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Lennartson, wasn’t it assumed when the program 
was limited to charitable and public welfare work in these various 
summer camps, that the program would be administered through 
State agencies? That was the legislative history? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. We expressed the same sentiment there, 
Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Latrp. I think the legislative history of the proposal when it 
was passed by the Senate and the House was that it would be handled 
through State agencies. I understand that there are several States 
in which State law prohibits any State agencies from taking part in 
anv program that is not of a pub lie nature. 

What has your practice been under the school milk program in the 
past few years in those States that have such statutes in existence? 

Mr. Lennartrson. We have handled those schools and those camps 
direct from our regional offices, and we would do likewise with these 
camps where the State was precluded from handling it. 

What we want to do in those States that have the program, we 
want them to come along with us to minimize the administrative load. 
I am not reflecting opposition to the bill when I merely point out this 
problem we are faced with. We just want to keep— 

Mr. Larrp. No; I think we understand that. 

One other question in regard to the administrative costs. The 
administrative costs aren’t paid from CCC program funds? 

Mr. Lennartson. They are not paid from CCC program funds. 
They are paid from CCC administrative funds. 

Mr. Larep. Yes; but they aren’t taken from the CCC $75 million 
that is authorized for this milk program? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. Would this bill necessitate more administrative funds? 
Will it be necessary for the Congress to make more administrative 
funds available to your Department to carry on this program? 

Mr. Lennartson. No. Up to the present time, as we see it, we 
don’t see any difficulty in getting adequate administrative funds at 
this time. The extent to which this program expands greater than 
we anticipate and so on, it may, but it would be our responsibility 
then to go back to the CCC and make provisions for whatever addi- 
tional administrative funds we re quire. 

Mr. Latrp. Have you made your announcements on your alloca- 
tions for the fiscal year 1957 to the various States? 

Mr. Lennartson. Not as yet; no. 

Mr. Laren. In .naking those allocations, are they going to be based 
upon the history of the milk program during the past 2 years, or will 
they be geared to the school lunch allocations? 

Mr. Lennartson. They are being based on the rate of use of the 
funds in the last year, particularly, “because that was the bigger and 
we are adding—what is it, 15 percent to that—that is right—as an 
additional safeguard. 

Mr. Larrp. How much do you plan to keep in reserve? 

Mr. Davis. We would plan to keep in reserve the balance. The 
$75 million would provide for 150 percent of last year’s expenditures. 
We would earmark for the States 115 percent initially, and that would 
leave us approximately 35 percent of the $75 million as a cushion for 
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those States who might increase above the 15 percent this year and 
also to take care of the new outlets. 

Mr. Latrp. If this bill becomes law, vou will then make your allo- 
cations to the various States based on some sort of an estimate? I 
mean, you will increase their allocations for the school milk program? 

Mr. Lennartson. We would have to do that. 

Mr. Larrp. Based on estimates received from what State agency? 

Mr. Lennartson. In most cases it is going to be the State educa- 
tional agency, fortunately, who is now handling the school lunch and 
the special school milk program. 

Mr. Latrp. Then they will police the program to see that any 
payments to those camps are made on the basis of increased milk 
consumption per camper over the preceding year, or the preceding 
2or3 years? Are you going to use a base period of 1 year, 2 years, or 3 
years? What will be your basis to assure increased milk cot 1sumpt ion? 

Mr. Lennartson. I am going to ask Mr. Davis to comment on 
that. 

Mr. Davis. We might start by saying our plans for the new institu- 
tions that will be eligible under Public Law 465 would also be the 
method by which we would handle these additional ones if this 
legislation under consideration is passed. 

First of all, in those instances where the milk is being sold to the 
child, where it is a vending machine in the settlement house or where 
it would be a snack bar at the camp where the children buy a little 
bit of something in the afternoon, we would use the same pricing 
system that we are now using in the schools. 

Where the milk was just served to the children as the normal part 
of the camp routine or the settlement house or the child-care center, 
we would use an approach similar to that which we are now using 
with the special school milk program in boarding schools where the 
milk isn’t sold to the children. We require such an institution, at the 
time they apply, to submit to us their plans for how they intend to 
increase consumption. In other words, they may have been serving 
milk once a day and they tell us that if they are accepted into the 
program they will serve twice a day. 

We then attempt to gear the reimbursement to that increase and 
base it more or less on that increase. We do not want to get into the 
situation we were in, in the first year of the program, where we would 
have to establish a specific number of half-pint base for any of these 
institutions. We would hope to do that with these new outlets just 
as we have been doing with the boarding schools. 

Mr. Larrp. I didn’t quite understand how you worked it in the 
canteen now. Would you explain how that compares with the con- 
sumption, say, of the preceding year? 

Mr. Lennartson. In the canteen, we would use the same pricing 
provision that we use in the schools now where they have had 
history of milk, where they have been selling it as extra servings. 

We would reimburse a maximum of 3 cents for each half pint that 
was sold to the child and the camp would be required to pass on as 
much of that 3 cents to the child as possible. In other words, if the 
milk was costing the camp for its canteen 6 cents a half pint, they 
would sell it to the child for 3 cents. 

Mr. Larrp. That would be on all milk; you would reimburse them 
even on the same quantity of milk that they sold last year then? 
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Mr. Lennartson. Yes, sir; with the idea that you can’t reduce the 
price on one half pint. You use the money to reduce the price on all 
half pints in order to stimulate increased consumption. 

Mr. Latrv. The question I had, I think we are justified in using 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds if it insures increased milk 
consumption. 

I wonder though if it should not be a direct appropriation if you are 
going to start using the funds to take care of all milk that is being sold 
in a camp canteen and in other places where milk is sold during the 
summer. 

I wonder if the use of Commodity Credit Corporation funds 
shouldn’t be limited to that portion that you actually increase 
consumption? 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Laird, let’s assume that you have a camp 
that was consuming 100 half pints and in the plan they present to us 
they are going to double that, and consume 200 half pints. We 
wouldn’t give a payment based on the 200 half pints. It would be 
based on the 100. But if they sell milk, they will have to make the 
price reduction over the 200 because they can’t have 2 prices. 

Mr. Largp. That is what I wanted to get at. I understand it now. 

Mr. Lennartson. No; they will spread their price decrease over 
all milk, but we are subsidizing the increased portion. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. The local agency fixes the price that the children 
will pay? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct, but we have in our regulations 
the requirement that, insofar as practical, all the subsidy be passed 
on to the child. We do have to permit them, particularly in the 
wens, we have permitted up to 1 cent for extra handling costs, and 
so forth. 

In most cases they pass on the whole thing, Congressman, from 
experience. They are just as interested, frankly, in getting these 
children to consume milk as we are. It is a very revealing thing and 
in most cases they have passed on the full subsidy, the 3 cents. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Some places I know they charge a penny for an 
extra drink of milk. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. Many States are subsidizing, 
also. In a number of States that is being done. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Some of them make a little money on it, too, 
don’t they? 

Mr. Lennarrson. Yes; that is correct; but we are correcting those 
institutions under pressure at all times. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Lennartson, do you have a breakdown, a 
current breakdown, of the distribution of funds for this program up 
through May? ~ 

Mr. Lennartson. Up through June 30 by now. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I imagine you have it broken down for the fiscal 
year. You undoubtedly have revised figures on that. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. sina ay 

Mr. Anernerny. You have a breakdown, then, of the distribution 
of the $60 million program among the States for fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Lennarrson. That is correct. 

Mr. AserNnetsHy. I wish you would supply me with a copy, not 
necessarily for this record, but I would like to have a copy, and also 
a breakdown of the distribution of the funds for fiscal 1955. 
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Mr. Lennartson. We can do that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And can you also indicate in the breakdown such 
revision as took place during 1956? In other words, I understood 
that you made certain allocations and then the funds were surrendered 
and reallocated, which would give you a new breakdown. 

Mr. Lennartson. I know what you want. We can provide it. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. I would like to have that. 

Mr. Jounson. I think probably all of the members of the com- 
mittee would like it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You might as well supply it for the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Special school milk program: Initial division of funds among States and actual 
expenditures, fiscal years 1955 and 1956 


| 
| 



































| Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
a el — om 
State | 

Initial =| | Initial Payments 

| division -| Expenditures) division through 
| of funds | of funds Apr. 3, 1956! 

iad laledatlli tallied a be isomer  e Sa aad oe Se, 

MR icbiceinnd ls. Rar 1, 817, 645 | 223,672 | 1,813,730} —‘1, 527, 579 
BE a ainesttcdieisétbaktenictnesses we 319, 810 | 125, 874 350, 395 | 272, 658 
Arkansas... _. .- Sith dederivewtlnecatte ee 391, 761 1, 227, 655 | 825, 580 
CE iehvcrsciiedes ec tacebere ice soencel $0081.) 599,351 | 2, 611, 595 4, 058, 990 
ia tning : ee : 421, 785 | 155, 442 | 419, 450 | 413, 602 
CI Riaiisehicwceweeeweowend . 436, 743 | 91,971 | 442, 510 | 442, 510 
Delaware. __._..__- eg a> fi 69, 993 20, 194 | 72,040 | 157, 296 
District of Columbia. -__------ wag 135, 863 60, 831 | 145, 545 | 194, 000 
ig ails ou weaweiee i __| 1,084, 486 | 289,517 | 1,153, 475 | 754, 030 
| ESE 1, 754, 943 | 380, 518 1,774, 410 | 1, 133, 887 
I is occ cnkcaptsdtece decade satlekccse | 232, 576 158, 232 249, 770 178, 915 
RN ints iisersins ge | 1, 955, 512 | 866, 523 1, 954, 655 | 3, 776, 071 
NS gga ns Cee en iccunio iis eneveesel |= | 444,321 | 1,117,010 | 1, 100, 000 
| a eae 5 $21, 997 | 581, 569 | 856, 755 1, 189, 955 
Bd bias kGaneed ace a At 545, 643 | 194, 586 624, 900 | 507, 458 
MIke. cGceea ecb edie cine shea | 1, 455, 404 | 257, 811 1, 451, 510 1, 000, 337 
Louisiana... ___-. pn écunadaiiae ss aciabeadek (ee 258, 930 1, 327, 080 | 497, 655 
i rins) coagigenn tay eniemenon 332, 076 65, 899 345, 460 | 266, 606 
SR RRR phases crs -| 668, 562 159, 444 | 663, 620 | 973, 954 
NOUR gin ph atetvcnodduiesécessodesnet! 1, 169, 294 | 409, 270 | 1, 195, 830 | 2, 196, 423 
MUMMIES 23.0 cetii shi lane _..-| 1,785,401 | 589,029 | 1,714,075 | 2, 826, 650 
I cas Gdsadiqtains comee hisusapcacen 995, 752 844,002 | 1,002,370 1, 535, 806 
ii amma scsceeesl ee 296,092 | 1, 638, 485 | 744, 534 
dacs eutin ven. o cb saaebaveet *,| eee] 648,498 | 1, 154,740 1, 349, 358 
sas eka ada be! 181, 101 83, 561 | 192, 505 130, 903 
NOMOMIEES 52 50.2... seu !..- pai oneal 408, 375 | 102, 226 428, 640 303, 447 
Nevada... -.- bn aba pee : nietenecneet 36, 155 | 39, 341 42, 860 40, 542 
New Hampshire- - ----_-- sae aK Rie 160, 989 | 32, 409 155, 790 128, 316 
New Jersey. .....-------- heh kbs ee es) | 1,080, 857 | 172, 245 1, 076, 615 987, 910 
DN ts oak cts ULab pds cebiiepae oh 331, 071 | 128, 368 44, 258, 568 
New York. FA Sita tte biwethuswear ceaJohebal 3, 037,048 | 1, 650, 476 | 3, 007, 030 4, 480, 000 
Waet RO 250 .4~----) es o2s--s--------|, ee 861, 502 2, 267, 495 1, 045, 528 
North Dakota.....-..- shad iaiall 277, 160 85, 207 0, 186, 800 
Ca ae ee i ees ee eeeee 2,017, 100 | 813, 100 1, 985, 525 2, 736, 813 
Mo fis one cae emcaal 917,978 | 298, 924 , 105 . 567 

B83 RACED ER SER ES ss re LENSE Sana 435, 526 | at Se | 451, 050 ¥ 
Paansyivenis. ................-- Sinaia pa es 2, 846, 512 | 841, 552 2, 775, 365 2, 518, 139 
FETE Se ca elt oie 207, 544 | 26, 960 | 201, 500 220, 531 
BO SIR ecctrics cascorss bhai Gareneel 1, 239, 891 | 240, 620 1, 277,010 488, 503 
South Dakota............- peabiccacwbeéamaecees 269, 448 | 96, 746 255, 415 203, 548 
Is oo es. ok on atnlohencaed 1, 595, 489 730, 561 1, 581, 625 1, 263, 070 
Ree a... cotemiapeawdnncatn, CRG! 719, 246 2, 988, 075 1, 904, 898 
ts occ es sc hcmeesaccwe  hedwoareneel 297, 663 | 215, 315 | 287, 600 152, 619 
.. EGC ae Kecaceadacee| 142, 080 | 62, 890 | 142, 815 108, 000 
ig ---+------| 1,355,518 | 244, 304 | , 364, 885 1,001, 909 
WOR. idanee encode ddedete cbndvedetased| 631, 734 | 318, 140 , 270 960, 863 
Li. |) ae Bae 937, 202 185, 7 918, 890 593, 208 
Nn ete = aco Be ee 1, 027, 793 | 962, 302 1, 025, 295 2, 069, 414 
W FGM CA daRb A ods bbnsed inn dedobscohecbane 97,025 | 41, 232 97, 840 95, 245 
eee ese e Beto kt phe. bee | 49,500,000 | 17, 149, 787 50, 000, 000 50, 713, 478 





1 Represents total funds actually paid to States as of Ape 3, 1956, including the 4th quarterly payment. 
Present indications are that actual expenditures will run about 3-5 percent below the $50.7 million advanced 


to the States, 
Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. I am not being critical. I want to put this 
question, though, directly. Does the Department think this is good 
legislation? 

Mr. Lennartson. I would have to say yes; it will eliminate a lot 
of confusion. It will place the program in the same category that the 
special milk program is in the schools now. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The school distribution is not necessarily among 
underprivileged children. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. It puts it on a uniform basis 
with the present school milk program in the schools. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I think that is a good answer. 

Mr. Polk, | believe, had a question. 

Mr. Pork. Mr. Lennartson, you referred to the fact that certain 
States, because of their State laws, were unable to come in under this 
program. I wonder, for the record, if you could give us a list of the 
States that are unable to come in. | am just wondering how many 
there are. 

Mr. Lennartson. | might clarify that. A number of the States 
have laws which preclude the State educational agency from handling 
anything outside of the schools. We don’t know at this time, Mr. Polk, 
whether the governor may designate the State welfare agency. 

We are attempting to encourage that type of thing. Our main 
objective is to keep the State in between us and its constituents, 
frankly. 

Mr. Pork. I think that is a good idea. 

Mr. Lennartson. We think that is very meritorious. 

Mr. Poik. I just wondered if there was a substantial number of 
States or only just a few. 

Mr. Lennartson. I would say there are not a substantial number. 
The spirit of the States is excellent on this and they will lean over 
backward to help us. 

Mr. Poix. In other words, you think you would have no serious 
difficulties with reference to that particular phase of the program? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Poix. That is what I wanted to find out. Thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. As the author of this legislation, | want to compli- 
ment Mr. Lennartson for the fine statement he has given the com- 
mittee, and the support he has given me at this hearing. 

Mr. Lennartson. I appreciate your courtesy. 

Mr. Jounson. I have talked to Mr. Garber from your Department, 
and I asked that he appear before the committee. I don’t know 
whether he has anything further to offer on Mr. Lennartson’s state- 
ment or not. 

Mr. Garsper. No; I have nothing further. I think it has been 
covered. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Do any of those who accompanied you care to 
make a further statement? 

Mr. Lennartson. I don’t think they have anything more. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like, following your statement, to have 
included in the record this letter to the Boy Scouts of America. The 
Depariment witnesses it with them. I would like to have that put 
in the record. That is how this matter was brought out, and to my 


attention. 
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\Ir. ABERNETHY. That was a letter from whom to whom? 

Mr. Jounson. From the Department of Agriculture to the Boy 
Seouts of America. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That will be inserted as an exhibit in the testi- 
mony, Mr. Lennartson, without objection. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


May 18, 1956. 
Mr. Paut L. Hesse, Sr., 
Scout Executive, Indianhead Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Hesser: At the request of Mr. Wheeler MeMillen, of the Farm 
Journal, we are writing to you concerning the eligibility of summer camps to 
participate in the expanded fluid-milk program for children. 

The bill authorizing the contimuation of the special school milk program, Public 
Law 465 (84th Cong., 2d sess.), also provided for the operation of a similar pro- 
gram in “sueh nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, 
summer camps and similar organizations, as are devoted to the care and training 
of underprivileged children on a publie weifare or charitable basis.” 

We have been advised by our General Counsel that the language of the act 
requires that eligibility for this new milk program must be limited to thos« 
institutions whose whole or chief purpose and practice is the care and training of 
economically underprivileged children. In making this decision, full considera- 
tion was given to the debate on this legislation which took place ia both the House 
of Representatives and Senate prior to the enactment of the bill. 

Under the legislation, eligibility can be extended to programs which are devoted 
to the eare and training of underprivileged children, even though they are operated 
by an agency which has other activities, such as a religious group or a Civic 
organization. In addition, it will be possible to extend eligibility to certain units 
of an institution or agency, if i: can be demonstrated that most of the children 
served by those units are economically underpris ileged. 

With these legislative limitations, it will not be possible to extend eligibility 
all summer camps operated or sponsored by the Boy Scouts of America. If, 
however, it} can be demonstrated that most of the children who will attend a 
particular Boy Scout camp during the camping season wil! be economically under- 
privileged children, that carap could be approved for participation. 

We are giving top priority to the deveiopinent of this new milk program, with 
a view toward launching it at the earliest possible date. I am asking that your 
name be added to those who will be sent an announcement as soon as it is released 
by the Department. 

Sincerely, 
MAartIn GARBER, 
Director, Food Distribution Division. 


Mr. Anpprnetuy. We thank you, Mr. Lennartson. I believe ac- 
cording to the agenda here the next witness is Mr. Benjamin F. Castle. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN F. CASTLE, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 


Mr. Casrie. I have a brief prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is B. F. Castle. J am here as executive vice president of 
the Milk Industry Foundation, whose address is 1145 19th NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Milk Industry Foundation, a nonprofit membership corpora- 
tion, is the “trade association’’ of the fluid milk processing and dis- 
tributing braneh of the dairy industry. There are 1,500 companies 
comprising membership in the United States, Canada, and 8 foreign 
countries. 

We favor the amendment to the Agricultural Act of last year as 
proposed by Congressman Johnson. This appears to be a logical 
application of the school milk program; namely, to nonprofit summer 
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camps. It will insure good nutrition to many children who would 
otherwise not have benefits of fresh fluid milk. 

We realize that this is a subsidized milk program. I cannot refrain 
from expressing the hope that that fact will somehow be brought to 
the attention of the State administrators of the program and to the 
beneficiaries of the subsidized milk. 

Another beneficial effect, from the standpoint of the taxpayer, is 
that it will absorb some of the surplus which under the price-support 
program is now paid for by the taxpayers. 

I would like to include in my testimony the following telegram 
received yesterday from the North Carolina Dairy Products Associa- 
tion: 

The North Carolina Dairy Products Association urges you to support the pas- 
sage of the Johnson bill, now in the House Agriculture Committee, which makes 
milk available through the special school milk program to children attending non- 
profit summer camps. 

North Carolina has a large number of its children of school age now attending 
nonprofit recreational camps located throughout the State. These children need 
milk even more in camp because they are participating in strenuous sports. How- 
ever, due to the limited operating budget of these camps, many of them serve 
beverages that have little food value. For better nutrition, better health, and to 
alleviate dairy surpluses when production is greatest, we hope the Johnson bill 
will be approved. 

J. Luoyp Lanason, 
Executive Vice President, North Carolina Dairy Products Association. 

This completes my testimony and I thank you gentlemen on behalf 
of the members of the Milk Industry Foundation for permitting me to 
appear before you. 

We thank you for the privilege of appearing. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Castle. They seem to be well satisfied 
with your statement. 

Mr. Lennartson, I would like to go back and ask you this question 
that has occurred to me. 

With respect to these camps, while they are nonprofit, after all, it 
takes money torun them. That money has to come from some source 
or from someone, either from the children or from some other source, 
and some of that money undoubtedly now goes to milk. 

Is this going to result in an increased consumption of milk, or is it 
just going to result in the Government picking up the check? 

Mr. Lennarrson. The program is aimed very definitely at the 
subsidizing increased consumption of milk. 

Mr. AspernetaHy. Is there any question in your mind as to whether 
or not it would definitely result in that, or would it just result in the 
Government picking up the check? 

I don’t think any of us are interested in the Government picking up 
the check for milk that these camps are already getting. I am not. 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion but what the money expended on this program is going to increase 
the consumption of milk. It has been reflected very clearly in the 
special milk program in the schools, and I see no reason why it 
shouldn’t have the same impact on these camps, because when these 
camps submit their plans, the approval of the camp is going to be 
based on the plan as to how they are going to increase consumption 
and, until they clearly spell that out, they won’t be approved. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. J was just wondering how you were going to 
arrive at that. Some of these camps have been in operation already 
for many years, nodoubt. Itisan annual thing. It comes off every 

ear. They have a fixed period of the season when they take the 
oys and the girls into these camps and undoubtedly they now serve 
a quantity of milk. 

I don’t know how much, but surely 99°%o9 percent of them provide 
a quantity of milk as a part of the diet. These camps would have 
some record, I guess, of the quantity of milk that is being served, but 
here we have one that is just starting this year. 

How would you determine whether or not it would result in an in- 
crease in a camp of that kind when they have no historical consumption 
figures? 

Mr. Lennarrtson. I am going to have to draw on Mr. Davis here 
for that. 

Mr. AseRNeETHY. I realize this is administrative, but I just wanted 
to find out about it. 

Mr. Davis. It is a very serious problem, sir, and we have given it 
a great deal of thought. We have discussed it with a lot of the State 
people who have had experience directly with the camps. It is an 
equally serious problem with childcare centers and some of the other 
new groups, but taking camps first, and breaking them down into 
two examples, (1) the example you cited of a camp that has been in 
operation for a number of years and has been serving milk. They 
would have, first of all, records of their previous milk consumption, 
but we would, as Mr. Lennartson has pointed out, in getting their 
application, ask them, ‘‘What has been your practice on serving milk? 
What do you intend to do now under this program to increase con- 
sumption?” 

In a situation like that, it is a case of serving all of the kids milk or 
none, so if they have been serving milk, say perhaps only once a day, 
and their attendance is 100 children in that camp, then we would 
assume they were serving approximately 100 half pints. 

Then they tell us on their application that they intend, if they are 
accepted, to serve it twicea day. That would automatically be a 100 
percent increase in their consumption. We would not propose to 
actually get down to a head count. The administrative cost of that 
would be out of proportion, we believe, to the advantages of it. 

However, where they have told us that they were gomg to increase 
their services by 100 percent, we would then gear our reimbursement 
to that increase. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let me interrupt there. Do you not have some 
regulation or a minimum standard of the quantity of milk that they 
should normally be serving, and then say, “‘Now, if you benefit under 
this program, you have to serve milk over and above that quantity’’? 

Mr. Davis. Because the practices vary so between camps, you 
immediately get into terrific headaches if you attempt to set some 
hard and fast standard. A camp might have been serving milk 
twice a day previously and they say, “Well, we are going to serve a 
mid-morning milk.”” We would not want to set a standard that 
would call, say, for once a day, because then we would be throwing 
some of the money away on the second serving that this particular 
camp already had been making in the past. We have, therefore, 
thought it best to gear it to the individual camp on what they had 
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been doing. With the records there we would come back and check 
at a later date on an audit basis. 

Now, on the camp that is just starting this year, that has never 
served milk before, we would ask that camp, “What in your budgeting 
for this camp had you planned to do? What would you plan to 
serve? How much milk would you plan to serve if you were not in 
this program?” 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you think you would get a very forthright 
answer in all cases? 

Mr. Davis. Sir, I don’t believe that they could say that they would 
not serve milk in a summer camp, so they would have to have 
postulated some sort of serving. 

Mr. Aperneruy. | don’t see how you can administer—I am not 
speaking now of just the camps, but even the schools—-this program 
and carry out the objective of it, which was to increase the consump- 
tion of milk, unless you lay down a standard of the quantity that they 
normally should serve without the program. 

Mr. Davis. We would obviously look at other summer camps first 
of all and operate on the premise that the new camps would serve 
about the same amount of milk. All summer camps serve some milk. 
We would attempt to work out with them whet would be a base for 
the particular summer camp. By establishing a national standard, 
we would develop more headaches. 

In order to take care of the exception, we would do more harm than 
good by setting a national minimum or a national base for a summer 
camp, I believe. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Unless that is definitely pinned down this pro- 
gram could—I am not speaking of just this bill, but I am speaking of 
the whole program—result in nothing but the Government picking 
up the check for the normal amount “of milk that would be served, 
which would defeat the very object of the program. The program 
was predicated on the idea of moving surplus milk into these channels 
to ine rease the consumption of milk. 

Davis. Yes, sir; but we have to recognize that the legislation 
prov ia the funds to increase consumption, not to pay for the in- 
creased consumption. Otherwise, I think you are quite right. 

Our present operation of the special school milk program would not 
fully meet the latter conditions. The legislation as we read it provides 
the funds to increase consumption. There are a number of ways that 
that could be done, giving milk away free perhaps, but the program 
so far has been based on the fact that if you provide the funds that will 
result in a decreased cost of the milk, you get increased consumption. 

We tried the first year to gear it specifically to paying only for 
increased consumption over a historical base, and it resulted in 
excluding thousands of sc hools over the country. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why did it result in that? Because they had 
never served any milk at all? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; because the amount of the subsidy which they 
rot for their ine ‘reased consumption had to be spread over all the milk 
that wassold. In order to reduce the price to the child to get increased 
consumption, they had to reduce the price on all milk sold, not just 
this specific additional half pint, and they had to reduce the price 
before they knew how much they were going to get for a hypothetical 

increase. 
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Mr. Anneneruy. Of course, we all know when Mr. Andresen put 
this amendment into the law that be had in mind increasing the con- 
sumption of milk, and the question occurred to me just now, with 
these new camps coming on, whether distributing a portion of the 
milk to them would result in an increase in the normal consumption 
of milk. If not, then the objective would never be reached? 

Mr. Davis. That is absolutely right, and we are in complete 
agreement. 

Mr. AperNetuy. It is a good objective. 

Mr. Davis. The only difference is perhaps the administrative mech- 
anism that you use to guarantee that. We would not extend this 
program to a camp until we were satisfied that by so doing they had 
worked out a plan to increase their consumption and for the new 
camps there would be a base established, but not on a national 
standard. 

Mr. Lunnartson. I don’t think we can deny but in a program of 
this nature you are going to find some individual camps, such as your 
new ones, where you may develop some slippage, so-called, because 
of arriving at the original base, but when you think in terms of the 
older camps, which of course are the predominant ones, there you 
have your history of milk service over a number of years. We have 
data on camps there that run all the way from serving once a day up 
to serving four times a day. 

[It is very unlikely you are going to get much increase in milk con- 
sumption in a camp that has historic ally been serving milk four times 
a day, but certainly there is a wide opportunity where they serve it 
once or twice. 

I think we should recognize clearly that there is some slippage in 
any program of this type. 

Mr. Aserneruy. There is bound to be because the administration 
of this complex program certainly couldn’t be absolutely perfect. 

Mr. Lunnartson. However, when you come to meet with these 
people, it is reallv refreshing. Their objective is to get just as much 
milk into those children, more so, than it is ours because they are 
dealing with them from day to day. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It would at the same time switch some of the 
milk costs over to the Federal Treasury instead of picking it up them- 
selves. 

Mr. Johnson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I might supplement what the chairman has said. 
This program which I sponsor had the indirect purpose of holding 
down the surplus milk in the country from going into manufactured 
products which were being supported. Has it accomplished that 
objective? 

Mr. Lennartson. We think it has definitely accomplished it and 
I believe at the hearings on this original bill we inserted the results 
of the research project we had carried on, where we were able to go 
in city by city and actually take their purchase slips in a very concise 
way and trace what they had been doing the year previous, and so on, 
and there is no question in our minds but what it has had a tremendous 
impact in increasing milk consumption. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Then the fact that we have instituted this program 
in Congress to use this surplus milk for American schoolchildren has 
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definitely decreased the amount of surplus milk that would have 
otherwise gone into butter, cheese, and powder? 

Mr. Lennartrson. That is correct, without any question it has, 
and it has done the school children of this Nation a tremendous 
amount of good. 

Mr. Anprneray. Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Larrp. A minute ago you referred to the statements that the 
administrators of the program must sign in order to qualify for the 
Federal payment. Are those statements such that the penalities for 
filing false claims against the Government, if there is a false claim, 
could be levied? Would prosecution be instituted? 

Mr. Lennarrson. I Jon’t know whether they sign a voucher of 
that nature, or whether it merely makes a provision for them to make 
us whole. 

Mr. Davis. There is a certification that the statement is true and 
it is the same thing that we have done for years under the school lunch 
program, and if they file a false claim, they are not only lable for the 
amount of the claim, but they are also liable for action. 

Mr. Larrp. Then there would be certification by the individual 
camp operator? 

Mr. Lents. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Would that certification be subject to review and is it 
reviewed now as far as the school milk program is concerned, by the 
General Accounting Office? 

Mr. Lennarrson. The audit program of the AMS is devoted 
primarily frankly to the auditing of the school lunch and the school 
milk programs. It is the biggest job they have. We have auditors 
out continuously on this, and the States themselves participate in it, 
too. 

Mr. Jounson. There is only one thing I wanted to say, in summing 
up, to see whether there is agreement. Mr. Abernethy brought up 
the question of new camps, and J believe it was the consensus of the 
testimony that new camps would be given a base. 

They would have to be given a base and they would have to use 
milk above that base before they would be granted any Government 
subsidy? 

Mr. Lennarrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Thank you, Mr. Lennartson. 

Mr. Brightman, we would be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF M. H. BRIGHTMAN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
DAIRY INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Mr. BricuTman. I have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is M. H. Brightman. I am executive secretary of the 
Dairy Industry Committee, which is composed of official representa- 
tives of the following national dairy associations, whose members are 
engaged in processing, manufacturing, and distributing milk and dairy 
products: American Butter Institute, National Cheese Institute, 
National Creameries Association, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Evaporated Milk Association, International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Milk Industry Foundation. 

Our views on utilizing surplus milk to build sturdy bodies for chil- 
dren of school age are well known to members of this subeommittee. 
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We believe that the special school milk program not only aids in dis- 
posing of surplus milk, but contributes to the development of the milk- 
drinking habit among young people, which is important to them 
throughout their lives. 

H. R. 11375 removes a barrier which exists in Public Law 465 by 
eliminating the need for economic differentiation among “child-care 
centers, settlement houses, summer camps, and similar nonprofit 
institutions.”’ 

This bill extends the base for disposing of surplus milk to many 
children of preschool age and makes it available to others during the 
nonschool period. 

While we fully agree that extending the base for the increased dis- 
position of surplus milk is desirable, we also believe that further ex- 
tension is worthy of consideration. We recommend, therefore, that 
the language in the bill be extended to include other nonsupported 
products by amending line 1, on page 2, by inserting after the word 
“milk”: 


and manufactured dairy products which are suitable for incorporation in or prepa- 
ration of school lunches, but for which no price-support program is in effect. 

1 will tell you the reason why I made this last statement. 

Mr. ABperNetuy. Give us an illustration of what you have in mind. 

Mr. Brieurman. I think a lot of that is explained in a statement 
that has been furnished to Mr. Johnson by the Evaporated Milk 
Association. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t believe you have that. I intended to put it 
in the record. 

Mr. Anernertuy. [ have a copy of it. 

Mr. Bricgutman. They are one of the associations that make up the 
Dairy Industry Committee, and in child-care centers, nursery schools, 
settlement houses, and so forth, evaporated milk has been used very 
extensively in the past. 

They believe that it might be worthy of consideration, aside from 
just considering the fluid milk, that possibly evaporated milk might 
also be included within this category of the non-school-year institu- 
tions. 

That is the reason for the suggested statement. ‘This has been 
proposed at various times in the past, and I realize that there are 
many administrative difficulties concerned with it, but within the dairy 
industry, as we know, we have competition within segments and 
phases of the industry the same as we have between the dairy industry 
and others, and here is one particular group within the industry who 
handles a lot of milk, primarily in the manufacturing areas, and they 
believe that this type of product might also be considered under this 
program for the child-care centers and settlement houses, particularly. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Are there any questions? 

Mr. AnprESEN. Would you include any other commodity like ice 
cream? 

Mr. BricutTmMan. We might include ice cream. That is a non- 
price-support item which utilizes quite a little milk. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Would that be for the benefit of the processors or 
for the benefit of the support program? 

Mr. BricuTMaNn. It will still use milk products. You might increase 
the dairy products in another form. 
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Mr. Jounson. May I ask a question? 

If you thought that this legislation could go through the way it is 
in this session and by amending it as you suggest it might not go 
through, would you recommend that we leave it as is? 

Mr. BrieurMan. I will leave that to the consideration of the com- 
mittee. J am just voicing the sentiment of seven different associations 
in this particular case. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Is there anything further? 

Thank vou, Mr. Brightman. 

I believe the next witness is Mr. John Baker. I think it would be 
well to insert in the record at this point, before Mr. Baker comes on, 
since it is in keeping with the statement of Mr. Brightman, the state- 
ment of the Evaporated Milk Association. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Evaporated MILK ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Iil., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas G. ABERNETHY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ABERNETHY: We are enclosing a very brief statement 
submitted on behalf of the evaporated-milk industry regarding enactment of 
H. R. 11375. We sincerely hope that you will have an opportunity to glance 
over the statement and support the change in language which we have recom- 
mended. 

Very truly yours, 
f 


Joun A. Haas, General Counsel. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN A. Haas, GENERAL COUNSEL, EVAPORATED 


Mriik Association, CuicaGo, Inu., Re H. R. 11375 


We have been advised that there are to be hearings on the above-cuptioned bill 
recently introduced by Congressman Johnson. The Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, which represents substantially all of the manufacturers of evaporated milk 
in the United States, submits the following statement of its views regarding the 
proposed legislation. 

Evaporated milk is whole milk reduced to double richness by the removal of 
somewhat more than one-half of the water contained in regular milk. The 
product is homogenized, packed in cans, sterilized, and is distributed throughout 
the world. In the United States, evaporated milk is sold in practically every 
grocery store from coast to coast. 

For many vears this industry has endeavored to stand on its own feet, con- 
stantly promoting its product with professional medical people, welfare agencies, 
public institutions, educational institutions and organizations dealing with groups 
of children and adults. The individual companies belonging to the Evaporated 
Milk Association have spent millions of dollars in advertising their product and 
promoting their brands. During these years the industry has not sought the 
aid of the Federal Government and has not attempted to participate in the price- 
support program administered by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Because 
we have stood firm and attempted to do the best job possible in merchandising of 
dairy products without the aid of the Federal Government, we find ourselves in 
the position of competing with the Commodity Credit Corporation for outlets 
for milk in both the domestic and foreign market. For example, there was a time 
when a substantial volume of evaporated milk was sold for the use in school-lunch 
programs to prepare nourishing and appetizing foods. Welfare agencies were also 
a substantial purchaser of evaporated milk, and this segment of the dairy industry 
for many years has been the only substantial exporter of milk from the United 
States. 

Under the law which permits the giveaway of price-supported commodities, 
no amount of advertising or promotion can overcome the economic consequences 
of a prograin which charges the cost of milk products to the Government as against 
one which endeavors to obtain its price in the market place. Under the special 
school milk program, we have been confronted with still another competitor riding 
free on the coattails of the United States Treasury. Under these circumstances 
it can be readily seen that the type of expansion program contemplated by H. R. 
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11375 will make further inroads into the use of evaporated milk. We therefore 
respectfully request that H. R. 11375 before its enactment be amended in line 1 
on page 2 thereof by inserting the following language after the word “milk” 
“and mdnufactured dairy products which are suitable for incorporation in or 
preparation of school lunches, but for which no price support program is in effect.’ 

We feel that the use of such language will at least give this industry a fighting 
chance to maintain its status in the economy if we fulfill our obligation in pro- 
moting the use of evaporated milk. 


Mr. Asernetny. All right, Mr. Baker. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a brief statement. I will be glad to try to answer questions if 
anvone has them. With more milk and butterfat being produced in 
1955, milk production reached a new high of 123.5 bilhon pounds, 
and it is now predicted by the Department of Agriculture to be 126 
billion pounds in 1956. 

The average production per cow in the United States in 1956 will 
pass 6,000 pounds per vear for the first time in the history of the 
United States, it is now competently forecast by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

With the normal smtostetite seasonally of increased production 
during summer months, the National Farmers Union wants to repre- 
sent the interest of dairy producers in seeking the means to maximum 
consumption. As one of the ways to increase consumption of fluid 
milk and to substantially reduce the amount of milk for which “sur- 
plus” prices are received by farmers, we strongly support Congress- 
man Lester Johnson’s bill, H. R. 11375. 

We in the National Farmers Union are keenly aware of the excellent 
manner in which Congressman Lester Johnson represents the interests 
of farm families. Coming from the great dairy State of Wisconsin, he 
is naturally concerned with the problems of dairy farmers. As the 
members of this committee know, he has also seen the interrelat ions of 
interests of all farmers on the legislation acted upon by this subeom- 
mittee and the full committee and by the entire House. 

In his sponsorship of H. R. 11375 he has recognized the need for 
clarification of Public Law 465 in the interest of dairy producers in the 
United States. 

I would like to digress from my prepared statement at that point 
and commend the entire subcommittee for the work you have been 
doing since your appointment in steering good dairy legislation through 
the House. Among those very fine things that you have done in the 
last 2 years is the general and continued expansion of the school milk 
program. 

We feel that you acted in a very statesmanlike way when, after a 
long series of very detailed hearings, Mr. Chairman, you in effect 
bloc ked the moves to destroy or weaken the market milk order pro- 
grams. You also, we feel, were largely responsible in this subeom- 
mittee for the inclusion in a bill, which failed as vet, so far as becoming 
law, but was a very outstanding step forward for the dairy farmers of 
the United States, of the approved income provisions, in the so-called 
Poage bill that was considered at the time that the second or third or 
fourth best agricultural act went through in May. 
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As members of the subcommittee know, the Farmers Union has 
endorsed Congresswoman Coy Knutson’s bill to still further expand 
the special fluid milk for schools program. 

The Johnson bill provides that the special school milk program be 
extended to nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement 
houses, summer camps, and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to 
the care and training of children. 

Actually, as we see his bill, provision is made for children to receive 
milk in organized, nonprofit summer activity on the same basis as 
they receive it in nonprofit schools of high-school grade and under, 
during the regular school term. We heartily endorse this approach 
to the implementation of the special sebool milk program during the 
summer months. 

Public Law 465 is being interpreted as being restrictive in the opera- 
tion of the special school milk program when related to summer camps, 
et cetera. Lawyers in the Department of Agriculture are interpreting 
the law as extending the special school milk program to underprivi- 
leged children on a public-welfare or charitable basis, but apparently 
only during the summer months. 

The special school milk program is not restricted to underprivileged 
children in schools, and should not be, and I hope never will be. 
Children should not be required to take a pauper’s oath in order to 
qualify for more milk. Instead, all children should participate equally 
in the program. 

In other words, there is no discrimination in the operation of the 
school part of the program, and there should not be any in the other 
parts of the program. Unless H. R. 11375 is approved by the sub- 
committee and passed by Congress, the summer program would be 
restricted to underprivileged children and would, in effect, be dis- 
criminatory. 

National Farmers Union takes the position that reimbursement of 
schools should be the maximum possible out of funds available and 
that every encouragement and incentive should be given to encourage 
additional outlets such as 4-H and Future Farmers of America camps 
during summer months. 

The broad objective of National Farmers Union is to increase the 
consumption of milk by children whenever and wherever possible. 
We want to improve nutritional standards of children and to sub- 
stantially reduce the amount of milk for which “surplus” prices are 
received by farmers. 

Pulling a nonprofit summer activity into the special school-milk 
program will have long-range value in obtaining increased consump- 
tion of milk. Our people have recognized the importance of this all 
over the country, Mr. Chairman. Our local and State organizations 
and their members and officers have adopted the promotion of this 
special fluid-milk program as one of their top priority activities in 
their local action program. 

They have offered their full and complete cooperation to local school 
boards and county authorities to help them to qualify where they are 
not now in the program or to expand their existing special fluid milk 
programs in the districts where our people live. 

I would like to add at that point, Mr. Chairman, and it is perfectly 
obvious to all of us, any time you set out to do something or you set up 
a program to ask the Federal Government to do something, it is going 
to pose an administrative problem, and I was glad to hear the testi- 
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mony of the Department witness in answer to Mr. Polk’s question 
that, sure, these administrative problems are difficult, but they can 
be overcome; and that was a very encouraging answer that Mr. 
Lennartson gave to your question, Mr. Polk, that the States almost 
universally are taking a very careful and important interest in this 
program and are doing everything they can to work out ways and 
means by which they can participate in it. 

I was glad to know that the same thing applies to this summer 
activity as well as the winter school program. Only about 15 million 
of the nearly 40 million United States children enrolled in elementary 
and secondary schools for 1954— oa attend schools where the spec ial 
school milk program is in effect. I don’t have what the figure is for 
this year. I hope that this will show in your record. 

This does not necessarily mean that all 15 million children are 
getting all the milk they need and want. Even in the schools where 
they do have the program, our folks in the different local school 
districts are working on that problem as well as in the districts where 
the schools do not now participate in the program. 

If we can extend the special school milk program to additional 
children during the summer or a part of the summer, extending 
authority for this time on the same basis as during the regular school 
term, we ought to do so. 

It appears to us that Congress intended that Public Law 465 contain 
the provisions of H. R. 11375. That is not a legal opinion, but rather, 
from the language of the existing law, probably an optimistic and 
hopeful interpretation, and with the opinion that has been rendered 
by the General Counsel of the Department of Agriculture this bill 
appears to be absolutely necessary or a very large number of potential 
outlets, summer outlets, for the special fluid ‘milk program will be 
closed, unless this bill is enacted. 

In any event, we believe there is widespread support on both sides 
of the aisle for H. R. 11375. We again urge that vou favorably 
consider the bill before you. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. 

Are there other witnesses to testify? 

I have a telegram from Mr. W. P. Watson, secretary of the New 
Jersey Dairymen’s Council, which will be inserted. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

Trenton, N. J., June 8, 1956 


Hon. THomas G. ABERNETHY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

New Jersey Dairymen’s Council urges passage of H. R. 11375 to extend success- 
ful school milk program to 4-H, Y, and other nonprofit — camps. 

P. Watson, 
Secretary, New lida aueen Council. 

Mr. Hermspurcer. I think the record should show that that is a 
statement in favor of the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. Apernertay. All right. 

I think those are all the letters, statements, and telegrams that have 
been supplied. If there are others, they will be inserted unless there 
should be objection. 

We will go into executive session now. 

Thank you, all you gentlemen. Thank you very much. 

(The fo lowing letters were submitted for the record :) 
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NATIONAL Darry CoUNCIL, 
Chicago, Ill., June 11, 1956. 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Care of Miss Mabel Downing, Secretary, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The National Dairy Council, with headquarters in Chicago, IIl., 
and 84 affiliated offices located throughout the United States, is the nutrition 
research and educational organization for the dairy industry. For the past 41 
years it has assisted in improving the nutritional well-being of school-age children 
through increased consumption of milk and other dairy foods. 

The Federal schdol lunch program and the recent special schoo] milk program 
have assisted in this direction by making available to more children the nutritious 
foods which many children do not receive at home. Much progress has been 
made in improving nutritional well-being of schoolchildren but, unfortunately, 
surveys show that many children still lack adequate calcium and vitiman A, 
both abundant in milk and milk products. The school lunch and the special 
school milk make the most significant nutrient contribution to the child that he 
receives all day. 

The National Dairy Council believes Congressman Lester Johnson’s bill 
(H. R. 11375) to amend section 201 (C) of the Agricultural Act in order to extend 
the school milk program to agencies and institutions now barred from receiving 
milk by a recent USDA ruling, is a very worthy one needing immediate passage 

To assist in the improvement of the nutritional well-being of underprivileged 
children is a year-round challenge and opportunity. Because the proposed H. R. 
11375 contributes to the most worthy objective, the National Dairy Council 
urges favorable action by the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Mitton Hu ut, President 


MILWAUKEE County ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 15, 1956. 
Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. JoHNSON: We would just like to add our word of encouragement 
to you in your proposed bill (H. R. 11375) to eliminate the word “‘underprivileged”’ 
from the school-lninch program. 

We are sponsoring a summer day camp for retarded children, and had inquired 
as to whether we could get milk for them under the school-lunch program. Mr. 
Gunderson of that department in Wisconsin informed us of your bill, stating that, 
if it were passed, we might be eligible. We sincerely hope this bill is passed, and 
would very much appreciate your letting us know of its progress. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) June Hellman, 
(Typed) Mrs. V. C. HELLMAN. 


Corresponding Secretary 





THE Srare OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Madison, June 14, 1956 
Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, Ninth District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNson: This letter is to endorse bill H. R. 11375, which has fo: 
its purpose the elimination of the words ‘‘underprivileged, welfare, or charitable 
basis” from the law in reference to the distribution of milk. 

I do hope your bill receives the support which it merits, since without the elimi- 
nation of those words it will be impossible to provide milk to the hundreds of 
children at camps. Many of these children are underprivileged and charitable, 
but some are not. Without including all, you have another program impossible of 
accurate administration, and one which will eliminate an excellent channel for the 
removal of surplus milk. I am speaking for the many school camps—camps at 
fairs, and camps which have conservation education as their primary purpose. 

Sincerely yours 


R. S. IHLENFELDT, 
Supervisor Conservation Education, Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison, Wis. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD Hovssg, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 1 4, 1956, 
Hon. Lester A. JOHNSON, 
Congressman, Ninth District of Wisconsin, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: Allow me the privilege of recording my strong 
support for your bill H. R. 11375, which seeks to further amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 with respect to the special school-milk program as amended in the 
present session of Congress, by making changes in section 201—C of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

Your proposal to remove the reference to ‘‘the eare and training of underprivi- 
leged children on a public welfare or chartiable basis’’ from the provision, in- 
eluding ‘“‘nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institutions” in the school-milk program will greatly 
facilitate administration of the law. It is obvious that there are certain population 
groups, which can only be reached by agencies such as settlements, who need to 
have better nutrition, specifically through inereased consumption of fluid milk. 
It is also obvious that this will lead to better markets for the dairy farmer. 

I do hope that your proposed amendment will be adopted in this session of 
Congress. 

Faithfully yours, 
R. B. GuTMANN, 
Executive Director. 

(Affiliated with the National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood 

Centers.) 


Trees FoR TomoRROW CONS#RVATION Camp, 
Eagle River, Wis., June 14, 1956. 
Hon. L. Jounson, 
Congressman, Wisconsin, Ninth District, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I[ take this opportunity to endorse your bill H. R. 11375 as another 
important factor in increasing the consumption of dairy products. 

This bill will also make possible the efficient administration of the program 
which would not be possible in the case of another bill which is understood to be 
under consideration that limits the distribution of milk in camps to underprivileged 
children. 

We sincerely hope that your bill will become law and congratulate you upon 
your action in this instance. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Jerry Oxtson, Camp Director. 


BapcEeR CounciL, Boy Scouts or AMERICA, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., June 14, 1956. 
Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. JonNnson: We are very much aware of bill H. R. 11375, which 
is currently before the House, as its passage would be of great benefit to our Boy 
Scout camp. 

We have a large number of boys participating in our camping program consum- 
ing gallons of milk. This bill would extend the health-giving benefits of this com- 
modity to still more of our youth. 

Therefore, speaking for the Badger Council, Boy Scouts of America, we heartily 
endorse this bill and ask for your support in this measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tomas Beaas, Scout Executive. 


(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee proceeded in execu- 
tive session. ) 











